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GUEST EDITORIAL 


J. Bracken Lee 


ECAUSE it is “Human to err” it is necessary to have 
laws to direct the relationships of people. If laws 

are to succeed in serving the purpose of their existence, 
then law enforcement must be objective, honest, imper- 
onal, and without favoritism to any individual or group. 
As Americans, equality under the law is one of our most 


treasured heritages. 


In our choice land, good citizens should and do respect 
police authority. They know that fundamentally the 
officer represents an existence of regulations designed 
to establish rules of good behavior so that all citizens 
may be assured the uninterrupted right of liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, provided this does not inter- 
fere with others enjoying the same right. 


The qualifications and conduct of the law enforcement 
officer in this vital system of public relations are of 
paramount importance. I am firmly convinced that 
success in law enforcement depends on public confidence 
and suppori, and that “integrity” and “capability” must 
be synonymous with “police” in the requirements for 
the job. Because of these fundamental truths, the police 
agency composed of carefully selected, well trained, 
properly disciplined, and adequately compensated officers, 
although possibly small in number, can—in my opinion 
—accomplish more in actual enforcement and prevention 


Governor of Utah 


than can an agency having a larger number of less 


capable men. 


It is elementary that if a law enforcement agency 
expects wholehearted public support, it must see to it 
that its officers are honest, courteous, and respectful of 
the rights and privileges of others. There is, perhaps, 
nothing that breaks down public confidence more than 
discourtesy and failure on the part of an officer to abide 


by the rules and regulations he expects others to obey. 


The State of Utah is fortunate in having many fine 
law enforcement agencies, including our Highway Patrol. 
Noteworthy is the splendid training afforded by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, not only at its National 
Academy, but through its regional police schools. We 
are indebted to the Federal Bureau of Investigation fot 
its fine help, and our State Peace Officers Association is 
to be complimented for stimulating interest on the part 


of our officers in individual and collective bettermeni. 
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News « Notes 


Roadside Foliage 
Dims Traffic Noise 

Now that it has been proven that 
roadside foliage prevents highway 
traffic noise from reaching nearby resi- 
dential areas, research is underway to 
discover what kind of vegetation best 
dulls highway sounds. To date ever- 
greens are credited with greatest ab- 
sorbing ability according to the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association. 

In some areas the amount of noise 
has been cut down 45 to 60 per cent 
by the planting of sound-reduction 
growth. The foliage provides shade 
and attractive scenery for motor'sts 
as well as a noise screen. Highway 
officials have noted that the reduction 
of highway noise by the foliage has 
prevented the adjoining property from 
declining in value as a residential area. 


* * * * * 


Police Records 


Are No Barrier 

Eighteen cities in the United States 
report that previous police offenses 
alone will not bar people from seeking 
public contracts for performing services 
or running concessions. Contracts are 
awarded to the “lowest reliable and 
responsible bidder.” 

In determining how reliable and 
responsible a bidder is, many cities 
require a statement of past business 
activity, a Dun & Bradstreet credit 
report, personal references and the 
like. Some cities make careful checks 
on the applicant’s character, the people 
he employs, and so forth. 

The type and severity of the crim- 
inal offense committed by the bidder 
is taken into consideration. For ex- 
ample, one who has a record of be'ng 
guilty of fraud would not be awarded 
a contract where big finances were in- 
volved, reported the American Munici- 
pal Association which conducted this 
survey. 


* x * « * 


The Pigeon Problem 

Building owners in downtown areas 
are taking steps to discourage birds 
from roosting on their buildings, an- 
nounced the American Public Works 
Association. A new way to meet the 
old problem of birds, which disfigure 
the premises and make _ disturbing 
noises, is by attaching narrow steel 
bars covered with needle-sharp prongs 
along ledges, eaves, rain spouts and 
other areas where birds tend to nest. 
The sharp steel will prick the birds 
as they try to land. 

Another method is to treat the pros- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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A “Working with Youth” article 


The Safety Patrol - An America 


T Is estimated that throughout the United States there 

are over 20,000 children who proudly wear the badges 
of the School Safety Patrol. This important service was 
started over twenty five years ago by a group of far- 
sighted individuals who anticipated the increase in au- 
tomobile traffic and prepared youth to protect children 
from accidents at school crossings. Nowadays, it is 
an accepted fact that the least number of accidents hap- 
pen at the school crossings where a member of the Safety 
Patrol is on the job. 

Few citizens of a community realize how much this 
service by youth can save the taxpayers. The savings 
may run from $700 to $10,000 a year. If an auxiliary 
officer takes over the post, his salary (ranging from 75¢ 
to $1.3714 an hour) can put a sizeable dent in the bud- 
get. It must be understood, however, that a Safety Patrol 
Member is not a substitute for a police officer. The patrol 
has one main function and that is to prevent children 
from crossing the street when a vehicle is approaching. 

No finer method of teaching the elements of safety 
and the principles of good, law abiding citizenshiv can 
be found than that given to members of the guardians 
of the crosswalks. Training in leadership and responsi- 
bility is a valuable by-product of the Safety Patrol. 

Safety Patrols are not organized just because someone 
thinks “it will be a good thing for the kids.” There is 


police department work to the operation of a patrol and 





the need for a patrol at a certain school must be determ- 
ined. A check of all passing traffic during the pre- 
entrance time of school, during the lunch hour and the 
time when school is dismissed should be taken. It is 
only logical that if little traffic passes the school during 
these important hours, even though heavy traffic is on 
the road when a nearby factory finishes work at 4:30 
p. m., a patrol may not be necessary. 

If it is discovered that a patrol is necessary, steps to 
organize a unit should be taken. First. the police chief 
delegates one of his men as the “youth” patrolman. The 
selection of the proper man is important because certain 
people have a better knack with children than others. 

The next step is to contact the principal of the school 
where the patrol is to be organized. The school head 
must be completely “sold” on the idea and willing to 
give complete co-operation to the program. There are 
some principals who do not wholeheartedly enter into 
the spirit of the Safety Patro! idea, and frequently an 
officer must light the spark of interest with his own en- 
thusiasm. 

Just as the police chief appoints his “youth” patrol- 
man, so the principal delegates a teacher who is _par- 
ticularly good at organizing and is well liked by the 
pupils. 

After the ground work is laid the time for selecting 


patrol members comes. Candidates are usually chosen 
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These future citizens ac- 
cept responsibility and 
are on the job rain or 
shine—or snow. 
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from the upper grades. Certain qualities such as high 
academic standing, promptness, neatness and good be- 
havior should govern the teacher’s selection from the 
volunteers. Being a member of the patrol should be an 
honor and a sought-after privilege. Those with poten- 
tial qualities of leadership are usually appointed Captains 
and Lieutenants. A signed letter of permission from the 
parents of the participating children must be on file. 

In instructing the Safety Patrol members, one of the 
most important facts to impress upon them is that they 
are not policemen. They must not take it upon them- 
selves to direct traffic or stop cars so pupils may cross 
the street. The instructions are simple and a complete 
manual for the use of those interested in forming Safety 
Patrols has been prepared by the American Automobile 
Association. This manual includes a description of 
necessary equipment for the patrol’s use. 

To verify much of the information gathered from var- 
ious sources on what cities and towns “did” for Safety 
Patrols, we visited Sgt. G. Robert Nitschke of the Bloom- 
field (N. J.) Police. His city has over 200 members of 
school patrols. 

“What does your community do to reward these young- 
sters?” we asked him. “We have heard of many towns 
who treat the members of the patrols to a trip to Wash- 
ington for a week’s tour, but they have had about 80 
members. What do you do with 200 youngsters?” 

“At the close of the term, usually late in May, we 
have a gigantic party for all the members of the patrols,” 
Nitschke told us. “Invitations are formally sent to the 
children of the patrol who are graduating and also to 
those who are joining and will replace the graduates 
for the coming term. The invitation admits the member 
and two adults, preferably Mother and Dad. The party 
has always been a tremendous success. We have good 
entertainment and a speaker who is usually a prominent 
sports figure.” 

The sergeant showed us an impressive looking gold 
pin which is awarded to each graduating member at 
the conclusion of the program. The pin is in the shape 
of a police shield: on the top is an eagle with outstretched 
wings and the words “Safety Patrol.” It is a memento 








(Extreme left) The Safety Squad assists in bicycle inspec- 
tion. Acme Photo 


(Middle left) The sign of a future good citizen. Acme Photo 
(Left) The “ounce of prevention” in action, ©rowa Signals 
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that each youngster can wear as a constant reminder 
that he must set a good example for others. 

Of course, every organization has some problems and 
we questioned Sgt. Nitschke what were some that a 
Safety Patrol might run up against. There aren’t very 
many but occasionally the matter of discipline arises. 
Someone refuses to obey a patrol member. The patrol 
member reports the offender to the teacher in charge 
and various assignments are given as punishment. 

It has been found that one of the most effective pun- 
ishments is to instruct the offender that he must come 
to school five minutes before the other pupils and remain 
five minutes after they are dismissed in the afternoon. 

Sgt. Nitschke frequently lets the Captain of a school 
patrol ride with him in his patrol car. It’s a wonderful 
morale builder. They visit all the posts on a tour of in- 
spection to see that each is “covered” and that every 
member is doing a good job. You can imagine the sense 
of importance this little act gives to the Captain. 

One of the most acute problems is what to do with the 
trained Safety Patrol member when he leaves elementary 
school and enters in junior high or high school. He can 
no longer continue his patrol activities for it is tradition 
that a freshman has no standing with seniors or juniors, 
and generally safety patrols are not used in high schools. 
At this point he can be absorbed into Junior Police or 


P.A.L. movements to continue his training in good citi- 






zenship. 





We have observed the operation of School Safety 





Patrols in many states and find they are saving lives and 






teaching children the rules of safety. 
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rP.o oreer the maximum efficiency, the police depart- 

ment radio must be linked with other public safety 
agencies. Being aware of this fact, the officials of the 
city of Rochester (N.Y.) and the Radio Division of the 
Department of Safety have developed its present, efficient 
radio network. All patrol cars, motorcycles, service cars 
and emergency vehicles of the city’s police and county 
sheriffs departments plus all rolling fire department 
units of both city and county are equipped with 2-way 
radios. Integration between city and county public safety 
agencies by 2-way radio can be accomplished in a mat- 
ter of seconds at the Rochester Public Safety Radio 
Center. 

Located on Cobbs Hill in the southeastern section 
of Rochester is the recently dedicated Rochester Public 
Safety Radio Center. In this center all the base station 
radio equipment for the combined city-county police and 
fire radio systems is located, 

The Rochester system of communication is built 
basically around two dispatchers working in parallel. 
Both men use the same set of frequencies and base sta- 
tion equipment. Each man can hear the other dispatcher 
as well as the replies from all the mobile units. The 
dispatcher at police headquarters does all the dispatch- 
ing for the Rochester City Police with a remote control 
consolette. The other dispatcher for the county sheriff 
and the police departments of surrounding villages and 
townships uses a base station console at the Cobbs Hill 
center. 

The remote station at police headquarters is con- 
nected to the transmitting and receiving base station 
equipment by land line. Also located at the Cobbs Hill 
center are base station equipment for the local ambu- 
lance service, base station equipment for the New York 
State County Sheriffs network, and a station receiver 
on the New York State Police frequency. 

This radio center also has all kinds of equipment and 
facilities for inter-co-operation. The following is a list 
of the radio frequencies used in this system: 

A. City and county police base stations to mobile 

units—159.21 me 


B. Mobile units to city and county police base sta- 


tions—158.97 me 
C. New York State Sheriff's network base station— 
39.18 me 


D. Ambulance service base station 


161.19 me 








Co-ordinating City-County 
Police Radio 
Gives Better Protection 


E. New York State Police station receiver—42.14 m 

F. Department of Public Works—161.43 me 

G. City fire base stations and mobile units—1514.15 
mc 

H. County fire base station and mobile units —151.3] 

me 

With the exception of the two special city patrol cars 
all the police mobile transmitters and receivers used 
by the city, county, and surrounding townships are the 
same. The 55 city police squad cars and the 37 county 
sheriff patrol cars all have the mobile transmitter. re 
ceiver and power supply chassis in one dust-proof hous 
ing mounted in the cars’ trunks, Standard cabling 
attaches this unit to the control head and loudspeake 
on the dashboard of each car and to the antenna pro 
truding from the center of the roof. The 7 city police 
solo car cycles and the 23 county sheriff motorcycles 
use the standard radio units designed for these vehicles. 
On the motorcycles the transmitters, receiver and powet 
supply are mounted saddlebag fashion over the back 
wheel. The control head and speaker are mounted within 
easy reach on the handlebars. 

At Cobbs Hill, the main operating room of the radio 
division is on the second floor of the building. It is a 
cheerfully decorated room with the appearance of a 
modern business office. Its ceiling is of perforated 
aluminum which combines with a special acoustical 
plaster to keep noise and reverberations at a minimum. 
Twenty four ceiling fixtures with reflectors set flush with 
the ceiling furnish brilliant illumination when needed. 

Behind large plate glass windows are four 250 watt 
base stations which contain the transmitting, receiving. 
switching and power supply chassis for fire and police 
radio systems. Each of the duplicate 250 watt units for 
the police radio system is used alternatively so that a 
spare is always ready for immediate use in emergency. 

Two 60 watt floor type base station units are also 
located in the operating room of the Public Safety 


Radio Center. One operates on the frequency used by 











The Rochester Public Safety 
Radio Center at Cobbs Hill, 
Rochester, New York, and 
map of the surrounding Mon- 
roe County. 


by Clarence E. Dengler 

Chief Technician 

Rochester (N. Y.) Public Safety Radio Division 

the ambulance service in Rochester. It has often been 

useful in dispatching an ambulance to the scene of an 
accident quickly and thus saving many lives. 

When a patrolman arrives at the scene of an accident. 
he radios the dispatcher at headquarters and requests 
that an ambulance be sent there at once. The dispatcher 
flips a switch on the console and is immediately in con- 
tact with ambulance headquarters and all radio equipped 
ambulances in the area. An ambulance can be on its 
way with very little time lost. 

The other 60 watt floor type base station unit operates 
on the frequency of the New York State Sheriffs net- 
work. Practically all the radio systems used by the 
sheriff's department of New York utilize the same radio 
frequency so that they can co-ordinate inter-county 
police action effectively. 

The following hypothetical case illustrates how the 
combined city and county radio network can aid the 
public safety agencies by performing efhciently. 

Shortly before noon on a warm spring day the dis- 
patcher at the radio console received an urgent call 
from the New York State Police on the state police fre- 
quency. By means of a pre-arranged code the state police 
informed him that a bank hold-up had taken place in a 
town 40 miles away. The four men were armed and 
dangerous: they were believed to be heading toward 
Rochester. By using the microphone on the combin- 
ation city-county police dispatch frequency the dis- 
patcher was able to issue instructions to set up road 
blocks to the county sheriff patrol cars and to the police 
of the surrounding Monroe County villages. 

By flicking another switch to “Intercom” on the con- 
sole panel the dispatcher told the city police dispatcher 
at downtown Rochester headquarters what had happened. 

Within five minutes after the State Police had made 
the call, all cars coming into Rochester from the town 
that was held-up were being stopped by road blocks 
and examined. 


From the control center all law enforcement agencies 
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were alerted about the bank robbery and were kept in- 
formed about the progress of the hunt. 

The robbers. driving east toward Rochester, came to 
a road block. In attempting to turn their car around, 
they backed into a gas pump. An explosion followed 
almost immediately, causing fires to break out in the 
frame gas station and two adjacent buildings. 

A rush call to the radio center dispatcher was placed 
by a deputy county sheriff. The dispatcher relayed the 
call to a nearby village fire department. He also in- 
formed the city fire department which rerouted a truck 
on the way back from another fire. Radio units from the 
Public Works department came to clean up the debris. 
An ambulance was radioed and came to take the injured 
to a hospital. 

The bank robbers were caught and jailed. 

The successful, prompt mobilization of all ferces 
could have been accomplished only by radio. 

For their large, coordinated city-county fire and police 
radio network, Rochester required extensive, excellent, 
adjacent channel equipment for base stations and mobile 
units. Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, was awarded the 
contracts to supply all the radio equipment used in the 


city and county. 


(Extreme Left) A radar speed control team in action. 
As one officer checks speed of oncoming car, the other 
radios ahead to second unit located several hundred yards 
ahead. 

(Middle Left) Located on the ground floor of the radio 
center are the complete facilities for testing, aligning, in- 
stalling and servicing all radios. 

(Left) Benjamin Nievert, radio dispatcher, and William 
Connell, supt. of police radio system, send a message to 
the sheriff department’s patrol cars. 
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That's The Spirit! 
by S. E. Rink 

EDITOR’S NOTE: For the past eleven issues we have 
carefully selected jor your reading, articles that have been 
educational and informative. But this is the Christmas 
issue and realizing we should have a different type 
article, we assigned the title “That's The Spirit!” to our 
contributing editor. This is the result. 


ane familiar jingle “Christmas comes but once a year 

but when it comes it brings good cheer” has many 
mixed sentiments for the police officer. The “good cheer” 
that comes in bottles usually results in headaches for 
both the police officer and the over-indulgent motorist 
or pedestrian. The kind of good cheer that is typified 
by the Christmas spirit of giving, however, would be 
welcomed by every policeman all year round. Imagine 
how traffic conditions would be affected if every motorist 
gave the right of way to other drivers or pedestrians. 
not just for two weeks during the holiday season, but 
all through the year. 

About the second week in December when Santa 
Clauses draw large crowds of eager boys and girls with 
their parents to toy departments in stores all over the 
country and festive boughs of holly and mistletoe deco- 
rate windows and doors in every community. police 
departments begin to notice the surge of holiday exuber- 
ance penetrating the traffic scene. 

Along the highways of the nation there is a marked 
increase in traffic. Additional trucks and vans, delivering 
handsomely wrapped packages marked “Rush,” are try- 
ing to meet the Christmas Eve deadline. Thousands of 
“Santa’s helpers” in blue uniforms all over the country 
are directing traffic, checking traflic lights, and engaging 
in the countless other details that facilitate this “delivery 
by Christmas.” 

Unmistakable “sporty” model cars make their appear- 
ance bringing the college crowd home for the holidays. 
Roads leading to airports, railway stations, and bus 
depots are crowded with taxis taking their passengers to 
transportation facilities that will enable them to make 
long trips to visit friends and relatives during the gala 
days of the festive season. 

As the number of shopping days remaining to Christ- 
mas decreases, the number of cars and people that jam 
the already congested shopping areas soars until the 
well known 5 o'clock rush becomes a 9-to-O occurrence. 

People talk of “The Holidays.” If we take the dic- 
tionary definition of the word literally (a day when 
one does not work, a day for pleasure and enjoyment, 
a vacation period), it is certain that the Christmas season 
is no holiday for police departments. 

Now what does all this mean to the police officer who 
must stand longer hours, sometimes in bitter cold 
weather or snow, directing traffic? If he thinks only 
of the hours and cold weather, he misses the joy of being 


an on-the-scene witness to something that has become 


8 





known as “The Christmas Spirit.” If he is irritated by 
the millions of questions for directions that come his 
way because the public expects him to be an all-knowing 
sage, he might miss the tug at his sleeve and the heart- 
warming grin of an earnest youngster asking him. “Mr. 
Policeman, which way to the North Pole?” 

\ policeman we know told us of a little girl who 
pushed her way to him one day before Christmas, and 
declared, “Johnny says there is no Santa Claus. I say 
there is. What do you say?” 

For a minute our friend was overwhelmed at being 
asked to mediate such an important issue. Then he 
recalled a movie of a few years ago called “The Miracle 
on 34th Street.” In it an elderly gentleman claimed in 
all earnestness to be Santa Claus. His actions supported 
his claim, and as a result he was brought to trial for 
being mentally unbalanced. Some postal clerks read 
about the much publicized trial in the papers and decided 
to ship him all the mail addressed “To Santa Claus” 
that had been accumulating in the post office’s dead letter 
department for years and years. Soon afterward the 
man was freed. The decisive point was that if the United 
States Postal Authorities had acknowledged the man as 
Santa Claus by delivering mail addressed to him, then 
indeed he must be Santa Claus. The case against him 
was dismissed. 

“I guess I can take the post office’s word on this,” 
thought the policeman, and to the little girl he said, “As 
long as you believe there is a Santa Claus then he’s as 
real as real can be.” The happy child threw her arms 
around the officer, hugged him, whispered “Merry 
Christmas” and ran off. 

After this incident, can anyone doubt that the police 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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IVING proof that “safety is no accident” is amply 

demonstrated by the career and record of Chief of 
Police W. T. Ivey of York, South Carolina. 

Most people know him as plain “Bill” Ivey, but to 
traffic violators he is “Poison” Ivey. 

Chief Ivey was born to be a police officer; both his 
grandfather and father had set the example for him. 
But it took him 27 years to realize it and find his niche 
as one of the nation’s top traffic safety authorities. 

Ivey turned to a law enforcement career in 1937 and 
joined the Columbia police department as a motorcycle 
patrolman. In 1941 Columbia sent him to Northwestern 
University to take a traffic course. There he learned that 
something could be done to prevent traffic accidents. 

Returning to Columbia he was promoted to Lieutenant 
and assigned to the Traffic Division. Here he served dur- 
ing World War II. Columbia was a military center; 
thousands of troops passed through Fort Jackson during 
the war years. Bill Ivey found an outlet for his training 
at Northwestern and his keen personal interest in traffic 
control and safety. 

The endless chain of traffic accidents investigated and 
studied during this period launched Ivey on his career 
as a safety-minded police officer. His big opportunity 
came in 1946 when he became Chief of Police of Laurens, 
South Carolina, a city of 9,000 population with five 
major highways converging in the town. 

In four years at Laurens, Chief Ivey developed a com- 
munity traffic safety program that brought Laurens two 
first place awards in the annual pedestrian protection 
contest of the American Automobile Association. The 
1949 program brought national attention to Laurens as 
the grand award winner for all cities under 100,000 
population. 

In 1950, York, South Carolina elected a new slate of 
city officials who promised to bring in a fair and im- 
partial police chief. Bill Ivey was selected for the post. 

Normally Chief Ivey is a friendly and tolerant fellow. 
The local “characters” quickly learned—many the hard 
way—that Ivey was a man with a duty to perform and 
that he intended to do it without fear or favor. 

Even while organizing his department and establishing 
a better understanding between the chronic offenders 
and the police force, Bill Ivey was figuring out a safety 
program. 

Taking over in September, 1950 as York’s Chief of 
Police, Ivey found there were no records kept on traffic 
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Chief of Police, York, South Carolina 
by Thomas H. Broughton 


accidents and no radio equipment on police cars. Despite 
the fact that York was a town of 5,000 with seven major 
highways funneling heavy trucks and passenger car 
traffic through the town, nothing was being done to con- 
trol this problem. 

The new chief had a plan of action. A city-wide pe- 
destrian protection council and the York Rotary Club 
were enlisted to help sponsor a local traffic safety pro- 
gram. School officials inaugurated a safety program in 
the public schools, with safety patrols, driver education, 
bicycle clubs, and other activities. 

With only four months left in 1950, Ivey used the 
limited funds at his disposal to purchase paint to mark 
off parking zones, safety areas, and crosswalks. Many 
citizens laughed, calling it a waste of time and money. 
But Bill Ivey kept right on with his painting and preach- 
ing the message of community safety. 

Eventually the people of York grasped the fact that 
all of this activity was designed for their own safety. 
They really woke up when the AAA announced that 
York’s brand new safety program won second place for 
cities under 10,000 population in the United States, all 
in less than four months. 

York’s residents could see school safety patrols direc- 
ting traffic and safe-guarding pedestrians at the busy 
intersections near all schools. Dual-control cars appeared 
on the streets as high school students learned to drive 
with actual behind-the-wheel training. The police depart- 
ment staffed an accident-prevention car with the latest 
known safety devices. 

York citizens suddenly realized that Chief Ivey’s pro- 
gram meant a lot to the community and a strong spirit 
of community pride developed. Ivey’s hard work and 
sound planning began paying off. 

When the second place plaque was presented, Ivey 
went out on a limb and promised the town that York 
would win first place in 1951. And he kept his promise. 
AAA awarded the York program first place for 1951. 
York was particularly proud of the fact that the city’s 
program scored 933 points out of a possible 1000 to 
mark up the highest score ever recorded in the contest. 

A lot of people would have been content at this point, 
but Chief Ivey is not a man to rest on past achievements. 
He started looking around for new ideas and ways to 
improve York’s program. 

Among Ivey’s ideas was a special program for new 
students entering school for the first time. Letters were 
sent to all parents of children entering York schools. 
Appointments were made and a York police officer held 
a conference with the parents and the child entering 
school in which a safe route for the child to take to 
school was worked out. Traffic hazards were avoided 
and congested areas circled. Every effort was made to 
see that York children were safe from traffic from the 
time they left home in the morning until they returned 
in the afternoon. This program is still one of the most 
important phases of safety activities in York. 

York is just across the state line from North Carolina 
and many residents of that state go to York to be mar- 
ried under South Carolina’s more liberal marriage law. 
Bill Ivey was quick to realize that here was a special 

(Continued on Page 16) 














Notes On Searches 
And Seizures 
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by Jack M. Longshore 














Editor’s Note: 

This is the final part of a two part 
article on this important subject. The 
first part published in November cov- 
ered the constitutional aspects of 
Search and Seizures and also regula- 
tions regarding automobiles. 





CLOSE reading of the state con- 

stitution will disclose, as does the 
Fourth Amendment, the essential parts 
of an affidavit. First the affidavit must 
describe the place or person to be 
searched, and it should be so described 
that any person could read it and lo- 
cate the place. For example, not so 
long ago I was employed to defend a 
person charged with violating the local 
option law of Kentucky. The physical 
evidence in the case was obtained by 
a search, with a search warrant based 
upon an affidavit. The affidavit de- 
scribed the place to be searched as 201 
Cee St. (the street name is fictitious 
to protect the person involved). The 
motion to quash the affidavit and 
search warrant was sustained, because 
neither the name of the city nor the 
county in which 201 Dee Street was 
located was given. 

201 Dee St. could have been in any 
number of cities and no person could, 
with the aid of that affidavit, locate 
with certainty the place to be searched. 
This shows the exactness with which 
a place to be searched must be de- 
scribed. Likewise if a person is to be 
searched, his name must be set out 
or he must be described with some 
certainty. The affidavit must also state 
the thing that is to be searched for, 
and all state constitutions declare that 
“no warrant shall be issued but upon 
probable cause.’ The test generally 
used to determine probable cause is 
this: “if the facts and circumstances 
before the officer are such as to war- 
rant a man of prudence and caution 
in believing that the offense has been 
committed, it is sufficient,” Carroll 
Vs. US., 267 U.S. 132. Although there 
is a contrary view in a few limited 
jurisdictions, it seems to be the gen- 
eral rule that sworn application for a 
search warrant, in whatever mode re- 
quired, must set forth the facts upon 
which probable cause can be predicted. 
So under this general rule it is clear 


that mere conclusions, suspicions or 
keliefs are not sufficient. This was also 
the common law rule. It should be 
noted that this rule simply means, that 
in an affidavit, ultimate facts must be 
stated, and not conclusions, suspicions, 
or beliefs. 

Again for an example, I draw on m\ 
personal experience. I was employed 
in a case in which all the physical 
evidence was secured by a search war- 
rant based upon an affidavit. A thor- 
ough reading of the affidavit disclosed 
statements of suspicions and beliefs. 
and the only ultimate fact stated was 
that one officer had told the other 
that liquor was being kept in violation 
of the law. The motion to quash the 
affidavit and search warrant was sus- 
tained because the affidavit did not 
state when one officer had told the 
other. This left out essential was 
necessary to bring it within the statute 
of limitations and lay the jurisdiction 
for prosecution. 

In this case the only ultimate fact 
stated was so erroneous that the affi- 
davit was invalid, as was the search 
warrant based upon it. 

On this point I would suggest all 
officers, in addition to stating ultimate 
facts, put a statement in at the con- 
clusion of the affidavit, that the person 
or premises to be searched “now has” 
in his possession the thing to be 
searched for. Further to be on the safe 
side, the words suspicion, believes, and 
surmises should be avoided. 

As has been intimated in the ex- 
ample, an affidavit should set the juris- 
diction of the court. If the affidavit 
is based upon information received 
from another person, the time and 
date it was received should be stated 
to show that the information is not 
so far removed in time as to not give 
probable cause for issuance. 

The final thing to be done by the 
person or affiant making the affidavit 
is to swear that the statements are 
true, and not many problems arise on 
this point. 

It is the law that a person can con- 
sent to a search, and thereby waive 
his rights. It should be understood, 
however, that if the person merely ac- 
cepts the officer’s authority to make 
the search and does not protest, he has 
not waived his rights to protest any 
defects in the affidavit or search war- 
rant. 

Law enforcement agencies have al- 
ways had a problem in getting citizens 
to make affidavits for search warrants 
because of fear of exposure. It is sug- 
gested here that, when information is 
received, one officer tells another and 
he becomes the affiant in the affidavit. 
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As can be seen this completely pro 
tects the informer, and the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals has upheld this type 
affidavit. The high court of Kentucky 
has also held that at a trial the officer 
who is the affiant cannot be required 
to disclose the source of information. 
The reasoning behind this is sound 
and officers of other jurisdictions 
should look into the possibilities of 
making use of this method. 

The sole purpose of this article is to 
give the officer a basic insight into 
the law regarding searches and sei- 
zures, and aid in making possible 
effective searches by orderly admin- 
istration. 





New Products 
Revolving Flasher 
The Trippe Mfg. Co., 218 N. Jefferson 
St.. Chicago 6. Ill., has just announced 
a new type of revolving warning light 
for police cars. It is claimed by the 
company to be the most powerful 360 
degree revolving warning light ever 
made for police vehicles. 





The entire dome of this light is of 
weather-resistant No. 2 ruby tenite 
and the front lens is of non-fading 
type 2 ruby motor around a 100 candle 
power bulb, in the same manner as a 
lighthouse. This creates a flash at a 
rate of from 60 to 90 times a minute 
that can be seen from all directions for 
great distances. 

The light is streamlined with chrome 
plated die cast base and fits any roof 
contour. Contact the manufacturer for 
additional information or circle +83 on 
the Readers’ Service Card. 





Reflecting White Web 


TRAFFIC BELTS 


Double cross shoulder straps 

* Nickel plated hardware 

* Adjustable 4 sizes either way 

* Made in sizes 32”-38"-44” 

* Made with reflecting Scotch-Lite 

* Price: $4.45 singles—$3.95 dozens 

WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 Edinboro St. Boston 11, Mass. 











For further information circle 2277 on R. S$. Card 








CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
feet reception on broad- 
vast bands. 

: MODEL 30 FM covers 
if 35 to 45 Mes. 

MODEL 150 FM covers 
150 to 165 Mes. 

List price . $59.95 

Other models available. 


Write for Folder 


ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 


3334 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
For further information Circle +74 on R. S. Card 
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12. Double Wrist Hold (A) 
13. Double Wrist Hold (B) 
14. Single Wrist Hold 
15. Come-Along Hold 
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Self Defense 


CHAPTERS 5 and 6 


——- out of an assailant’s 

grasp is an important part of 
self defense. Mr. Sigward presents 
three methods in this Chapter. As 
usual. we have added to this lesson 
one of the very specific applications 
of jui jitsu which will be useful to 
the police officer. This is the “Come- 
Along Hold” which is part 1 of 
Chapter 6. In January we will fol- 
low this up with five more “arresting 
holds” which can be very effective 
when swift action is needed. and the 
officer is working alone and has no 
time to apply cuffs. 

Double Wrist Hold (A) 


Pictures 1 to 5 in group 42 illus- 


trate breaking out of a two hand grab 
of the outside of your wrists. The 
steps are: 

42-1 Opponent grips both wrists. 
whereupon you 

12-2 Swing arms out quickly and 
powerfully, and _ reversing, 

12-3. Swing arms quickly back 
and 

42-4 Working against opponent's 
thumbs, bring arms directly up. 

42-5 Kick in groin. (And don't 
be squeamish. ) 
Note: We believe that if the office: 
is armed, the surprise of the break 
will give him time to step back and 


draw his gun rather than kick. 


(Continue next pa 


- 
ge) 
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Double Wrist Hold (B) 43-2 Swing arms apart, then to- 
gether, striking a firm grip thereon. 

13-3 Swing opponent’s right arm 
in an arc, so that his right arm forms 





The “break” illustrated in pic- 
tures 43-1 to 5 convert the attack 


into a “Come-Along” thus: > en 
13-1 Opponent grips both wrists. 43-4 Pull arm towards you, pivot Single Wrist Hold 
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by R. H. Sigward 

to your right and bring your left 
arm over opponent's outstretched 
right arm. His arm is now straight 
and with palm up. 

13-5 Bring your left arm com- 
pletely around opponent's right elbow 
and snugly lock your left hand 
against chest (or on jacket). With 
your right hand still holding op- 
ponent’s right wrist, apply pressure 
on forearm. Remember that the 
pressure point is just above elbow. 
(This position is known as a “Come- 
Along” Hold.) 

Single Wrist Hold 

14-1 Opponent grabs your right 
wrist. 

4-2 Bring left hand on top of his 
attacking hand and grip his first 
finger between your thumb and first 
finger, twisting his finger. 

4-3 Wrap your right hand on top 
of his wrist and with it twist to the 
right, in this way forming a leverage 
on opponent’s arm. Increased pres- 
sure will sprain opponent’s arm or 
force him to his knees. The effect- 
iveness of this leverage increases 
should opponent attempt to retain 
his grip. In other words, he'll be 
SOrry ! 

14-4 Kick with foot and pull. 
Arresting Holds-Come Along Hold 

Mr. Sigward has designed the hold 
illustrated for use by Law-Enforce- 
ment Officers in subduing wrong- 
doers or other unruly opponents, and 
for quieting drunks. 

15-1 Grab opponent's right wrist 
from inside. Pull him towards you 
so that his arm is outstretched, palm 
uD. 

15-2 Fling your left arm over op- 
ponent’s outstretched upper arm, 
close to shoulder as possible. 

15-3 Wrap your arm snugly a- 
round opponent’s arm at the elbow 
and lock elbow by grabbing your 
jacket. Now apply pressure on op- 
ponents arm by forcing it down- 
ward, Put weight of left hip against 
opponent. The effectiveness of this 
hold lies in the fact that increased 
pressure can pain, injure or break 
the arm. Opponent can now be led 
away, and hold is thus known as a 


“Come-Along” Hold. 
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Weapon-Wise 
By David O. Moreton 


THE REMINGTON MODEL 870 
RIOT GUN 


Last month the Cycle of Operations 
and Sectional Views of the M870 Riot 
Gun were presented. When the gun is 
shipped from the factory (see photo- 
graph) it is disassembled into its two 
main components. In assembling the 
gun no tools are necessary. The maga- 
zne cap is unscrewed, the fore-end is 
moved half way back. (If the gun is 
cocked, press the action bar lock to 
move the fore-end back.) DO NOT 
PUMP ACTION WITHOUT BARREL 
IN PLACE. Slip the barrel extension 
into the front of the receiver, the 
magazine ring guide will slip over the 
magazine tube. Slide the barrel to 
the rear and screw the magazine can 
into place. Be sure to get the maga- 
zine cap on tight. 

SAFETY 

The safety. on the M870 is located 
in the rear of the trigger guard. The 
right side of the gun is the side with 
the ejection port. When the safety is 
pushed from left to right the red band 
on the left end disappears; the safety 
is off; the gun is ready to be fired. 
LOADING 

To load barrel alone, bring the fore- 
end fully rearward. Insert a loaded 
shell into the ejection port and move 
the fore-end fully forward until the 
shell is in the chamber and the action 
is locked. (Note: if the gun is cocked, 
press in the action bar lock which is 
located in front of the trigger on the 
left side of the trigger guard in the 
trigger plate.) To load the magazine 
hold the gun bottom side up, with the 
action fully closed. Place a shell on 
the carrier, pressing the carrier and 
shell inward; the shell can then be 
pushed forward into the magazine. 
Push the shell forward into the maga- 
zine until the HEAD OF THE SHELL 
SNAPS PAST THE SHELL LATCH. 
Repeat until the magazine is full. The 
gun capacity is 5 shells, 4 in the maga- 
zine and one in the chamber. 

Remington has what is called a 
“Vari-weight” (steel) magazine plug 
for the 12 gauge model 870. The use 
of this plug reduces the magazine ca- 
pacity to 2 shells and increases the 
weight 3/4 of a pound. The “Vari- 
weight” can be removed easily and 
the magazine capacity restored with 
very little effort and a screw driver. 
If you happen to want a muzzle light 
gun the “Vari-weight’”’ may be placed 
in the stock. This is done by removing 
on butt plate screw and loosening the 
other. Insert the “Vari-weight” in the 
lower stock hole adding a piece of cloth 
for filler and to prevent the plug from 
shift ng or rattling. 

DESCRIPTION 
Name of Manufacturer 
Remington Arms Co. Inc. 
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TRIGGER PLATE 
PIN BUSHING 


SAFETY SPRING 
RETAINING PIN 


AR SPR 
Tuccer | Me 


CARRIER 


TRIGGER PIN 
DOG PIN 


SAFETY , 
CONNECTOR ASSY 


CARRIER DOG FOLLOWER 





ACTION BAR LOCK 


HAMMER 
HAMMER 


PLUNGER 





CARRIER PIVOT 
TUBE TRIGGER PLATE 


CARRIER DOG 


TRIGGER PLATE PIN DETENT SPRING FRONT 


Remington Model 870, Trigger Plate Mechanism 


Ilion, New York, U.S.A. 
Name of Weapon 
Model 870 Wingmaster, Riot Grade 
Caliber or Gauge 
12 Gauge 
Ammunition 
2 “4” 12 Gauge Shot Shells or Rifled 
Slugs; Regular or Express Loads 
Number of Shots 
5, 4 in magazine, 1 in chamber 
Type of Action 
Pump Action, side ejection 
Type of Loading 
Magazine 
Barrel Length 
Special 20” 
Overall Length 
40'.” 
Rifling 
Smooth, cylinder bore 
Stock 
American Walnut 
Fore - End 
Ribbed American Walnut 
Finish 
Blue 
Weight 
7 pounds; 7%; pounds with “Vari- 
Weight” 
Sight 
Bead Front 
Trigger Pull 
3 to 4 pounds 
DISASSEMBLING and ASSEMBLING 
the M380 RIOT GUN. 
BARREL: MAKE SURE THERE ARE 
NO SHELLS IN THE CHAMBER OR 
MAGAZINE. Press in the action bar 
lock, if the gun is cocked, MOVE THE 
FORE-END HALF WAY BACK, un- 
screw the magazine cap and slide the 





barrel forward out of the receiver 
FORE - END: (Barrel must be re- 
moved in order to remove the fore- 
end unit including fore-end, breech 
bolt, locking block, and slide, etc.) 
Press in the front end of the left shell 
latch and slide the fore-end forward 
off of the magazine tube. When you 
are removing the fore-end be careful 
not to drop the various parts. 

NOTE: If the top of the right edge 
of the slide catches on the bottom of 
the ejection port at the front, it may 
be released by pushing downward on 
the front of the bolt. 

TRIGGER - PLATE: Set the safety 
“ON.” Push out the front and rear 
trigger plate pins. Lift out the rear 
end of the trigger plate from the re- 
ceiver, then slide the unit rearward, 
turning it clockwise to clear the action 
bar lock. 

MAGAZINE SPRING AND  FOL- 
LOWER: Insert the blade of a screw 
driver into the hole in the spring re- 
tainer and pry the retainer from the 
magazine tube. Remove the retainer 
slowly to relieve the tension of the 
magazine spring. Remove the spring 
and follower from the magazine tube. 
STOCK: Remove the butt plate screws 
to allow the removal of the butt plate 
With a long screw driver unscrew the 
stock bolt. Remove the stock from the 
receiver taking care not to lose the 
stock bolt washer and the stock bolt 
lock washer. 

BREECH BOLT MECHANISM: Lilt 
out the locking block, push out the 
firing pin retaining pin from the top. 
Release the firing pin slowly until the 
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Shot Pattern 


spring tens‘on is relieved. Remove the 
firing pin and the firing pin retractor 
spring. With a small screw driver, 
force the extractor plunger rearward 
and lift out the extractor. Care should 
be taken not to allow the extractor 
plunger to snap forward. The breech 
bolt mechanism may be cleaned without 
disassembling, by simply washing in 
a solvent, allowing it to dry and then 
carefully oiling with a good grade of 
oil. 

TRIGGER PLATE MECHANISM: Let 
the hammer down easily by holding 
the hammer and puiling the trigger. 
Drive out the carrier pivot tube from 
ieft to right. Check the trigger plate 
mechanism drawing. Compress the 
carrier dog follower, remove the car- 
rier, the carrier dog follower and the 
carrier dog follower spring. Drive the 
hammer pin part way out from right 
to left. Remove the hammer. Com- 
press the hammer plunger. Complete 
driving out of the hammer pin. Re- 
move the hammer plunger, the ham- 
mer spring, and the action bar lock. 
Take the sear spring off the sear lug. 
Drive out the trigger plate pin bush- 
ing from right to left. Drive out the 
safety spring retaining pin. Shake 
out the safety spring and the safety 
plunger. Push out the safety. Drive 
out the trigger pin; remove the trigger 
and connectors through top of slot. 
Drive out sear pin and remove the sear. 
REASSEMBLE ALL PARTS IN RE- 
VERSE ORDER: Use the sectional 
drawings and the trigger plate mech- 
anism drawing as a guide. Care should 
be exercised when reassembling all 
guns, be sure that all parts are aligned 
and the pin holes show a clear passage 
through the pieces before any attempt 
is made to drive in pins. Special care 
should be taken when assembling the 
M870 in the following steps. 

FORE - END ASSEMBLY: Assemble 
slide to arms on fore-end assembly, 
bolt assembly to slide and locking block 
to breech block. Assemble the fore- 
end tube over the magazine tube and 
insert rear end of arms (with slide 
and breech bolt on them) into the re- 
ceiver with the slide and action bars 
fitting into the grooves. Move the as- 
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sembly GENTLY rearward until it con- 
tacts the front end of the right shell 
latch. Move the front end of the right 
shell latch into the side of the re- 
ceiver to clear the action bar and 
Slide the fore-end GENTLY rearward 
until it contacts the left shell latch. 
Push the front end of the left shell 
latch into the side of the receiver to 
clear the action bar and push the fore- 
end rearward until it is stopped by the 
action bar lock. 

TRIGGER PLATE: CAUTION!—Al- 
ways be sure that the rear end of the 
action bar lock is below the end of the 
left connector when assembling into 
the trigger plate; otherw’se the gun 
will not function properly. To assemble 
the trigger plate unit to the receiver, 
first put the safety ON, then cock the 
hammer and with the fore-end pushed 
fully forward insert the front of the 
carrier into the loading port opening 
in the bottom of the receiver. Rotate 
unit clockwise slightly to clear the ac- 
tion bar lock, then slide the front of 
the trigger plate into the opening un- 
til the front pin hole lines up with the 
front holes in the receiver. Then push 
the rear end of trigger plate into 
position to align the rear pin holes. 
Insert the rear and front trigger plate 
pins. 

COMMENTS 

Remington has designed in the M870 
Riot Gun a highly lethal weapon, that 
commands respect and creates awe in 
those who know the effectiveness of a 
shotgun. In the days of early western 
law enforcement and the notorious 
bar room struggles the shotgun com- 
manded immediate respect. Time has 
altered the liberal gun fights, but 
recognition of the shotgun’s merits re- 
main. 

In test firing the M870 I used a 
variety of targets at a number of 
ranges. When using O Buck Express 
Loads, this shotgun is powerfully dis- 
tructive from point blank range to 60 
yards and even up to 100 yards. How- 
ever, it is most effective around and 
under 60 yards. You will note from the 
drawings of the shot patterns fired at 
30 and 60 yards that the full charge 
of 12 pellets is well inside a man-sized 
silhouette target. Employed against a 
fugitive a direct hit would either kill 
or bring an immediate surrender. 

In firing against vehicles of modern 
make that are not armor plated, I am 
sure the car would crash, stop, or be 
abandoned in short order. At 100 
yards and below, the shot charges 
ripped and punctured a steel fuel drum. 
This drum was of heavy gauge steel 
and considerably stronger than the 
average auto gas tank, the shorter the 
range the greater the destruction. For 
ranges beyond 60 yards it is a surer bet 
to use a repeating rifle such as the 
Remington 760 A which is chambered 
for a metal cased 200gr. .35 caliber bul- 
let. I will report on the 760 A at a later 
date. 

Taking the model 870 as it comes 
from the factory I would add a rubber 


butt plate and a sling strap. The sling 
strap is obtainable from the factory, 
but the butt plate would have to be 
added by your own gunsmith. The ad- 
ditions of these refinements are not 
necessities but they add to the ease 
of carrying the gun over periods of 
time and while shooting or practicing. 

I personally have always enjoyed 
shotgunning, and shooting the 870 was 
a definite pleasure, that I plan to con- 
tinue. For the inexperienced shooter 
it would be advisable to caution him 
that a 12 gauge Riot Gun with a 20 
inch barrel is a heavy recoil gun that 
should be brought to the shoulder 
firmly. Held loosely the result is a sore 
bruised shoulder. This should not be 
held against the gun but rather the 
shooter’s instructor or personal in- 
experience. Departments that have 
M 870s or obtain them at a later date 
will find it advisable to acquaint the 
men with its features and shooting 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies. For 
practice sessions I certainly go along 
with the Remington Law Enforcement 
Officers Section in recommending that 
a 3 dram, 1% ounce, size 7% shot trap- 
load be used to gain the shooter's con- 
fidence. This load is much lighter 
and less severe and punishing to the 
shooter. However it should always be 
followed by at least 10 rounds of full 
buck loads at a silhouette target. I 
prefer an equal number of each load; 
10 rounds of full buck loads is the abso- 
lute minimum however. 

The M870 is a highly satisfactory, 
smooth functioning shotgun of superior 
quality that offers a fine dollar and 
cents value along with advanced de- 
sign and quality workmanship. The 
departments contemplating acquisition 
of a riot gun will find Remington 
M 870 an excellent choice. 

David O. Moreton 





FOR SALE 


LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BEAUTIFUL LAKEFRONT 
HOMESITES IN FLORIDA 


Here is a real opportunity to own your 
own homesite in Central Florida for 
only $99.50 down and $24.88 a month! 
Located near beavtiful Clearview Lake 
in the natural, rolling setting of 
Carlton Village. Buy a homesite today 
for retirement tomorrow where you can 
cnjoy your own garden, citrus trees, 
hunting, fishing and swimming. Get the 
facts about Carlton Villagwe, newest de- 
velopment of 1200, completely planned 
homesites. Write for booklet to Ek. C. 
Huey, Drawer C-4, Lady Lake, Florida. 











For Further Information Circle 286 on R. S$. Cord 
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*That’s the Spirit! 
(Continued from Page 8) 
officer did have a very merry Christmas? 


Unfortunately there’s another side to this happy 
Christmas scene. No motorist likes to get a ticket for 
speeding or illegal parking; no police officer likes to 
give one, especially at Christmas time. However, when 
a motorist proceeds to park illegally or exceed the speed 
limit and then expects an officer of the law to “let him 
off easy” because of the holiday, a difficult situation 
results. Whenever possible during the season of “peace 
on earth, good will toward men,” policemen give warn- 
ings instead of summons: but the drivers who use 
Christmas as an excuse and beg. “Give a guy a break. 
It’s Christmas!” when stopped, need to learn just what 
Christmas really means. 

To many people Christmas connotes evergreen trees. 
pretty gift packages. yule logs, carols, turkey dinners and 


a spirit of merriment and joy. Christmas commemorates 


the birth of the Bethlehem babe, and in a sober vein 
come thoughts of charity, meekness, humility and 


brotherly love. 
The Christmas Spirit, in actual operation, assumes 
little 


kindness and benevolence on the part of individuals. 


many forms. Sometimes it appears as acts of 
Other times it is organized, as when clubs. civic groups 
or police departments, motivated by a_ philanthropic 


impulse, give Christmas Parties for youngsters and 
baskets of food and clothing to needy families. The 
P.B.A., for example, collects old toys, mends and repaints 
them and distributes them among deserving children. 

We know a patrolman in a small mid-western city 


who always requests duty in the crowded downtown 
shopping section on Christmas Eve. Knowing he is a 
family man, we questioned him about this practice. He 
pulled a small well-worn leather notebook out of his 
pocket and began to thumb through it thoughtfully. 
“This is the reason right here,” he began. “I write down 
what I| call Christmas Miracles—things that could never 
happen any other time of the year, except Christmas.” 
“Christmas does wonderful things to people, and to 
remember some of those little things to take with me 
makes it seem like Christmas every day. Sometimes when 
I see old Mr. G———— squeezing every cent he can out 
of his customers, | take a look at page twelve, Christmas 
Eve °51, when he treated everybody who came into his 
store to hot coffee and donuts. When I see Mrs. M 
riding through town not looking or talking to anyone, 
I remember in 1947 she gave silver dollars to every kid 
on the street. Sounds a little silly to a lot of people, 
but to me, this is the sort of stuff that proves this isn’t 
such a bad old world after all 





even if it just shows 
once a year.” 

“And you know, I get some wonderful stories to tell 
my kids out of it too.” 

All we 
Spirit!” 


could say after this was, “Yes. that’s the 
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(Continued from Page %) 


Chief Ivey 
hazard about which something should be done. 

A special card was printed with a message congratu- 
lating the newly-weds and warning them to be careful 
and keep their minds on the problems of driving. The 
speeding honeymooners become a thing of the past in 
York and another iraffic hazard was greatly reduced. 

Chief Ivey has been called York’s “Mr. Safety” and 
from it, he got another idea—an electrical “Mr. Safety.” 
With local technical help, he developed an electrically- 
controlled figure dubbed “Mr. Safety” which picks up 
and displays some thirty-odd messages. “Mr. Safety” 
proved to be a wonderful attention-getter when displayed 
in store windows and at special community events. 

Ivey’s efforts paid even greater dividends in 1952 
when York walked away with the AAA pedestrian pro- 
tection contest. York’s entry was so outstanding that it 
was selected as grand award winner, with the score of 
99 per cent, made in competition with 1302 other Ameri- 
can cities. 

For five straight years. an Ivey engineered community 
safety program has won national recognition in the AAA 
contest. Modest Chief Ivey attributes the success of his 
program to cooperation: the cooperation of a smooth- 
functioning local police department, a safety-minded 
group of city officials, and a safety-conscious community 
—all working together as a team. 

Those who know Bill Ivey know that he is working 
steadily to get that final one per cent which York’s pro- 
gram missed in the 1952 AAA contest. Being a con- 
scientious man, Ivey won't rest until he makes York’s 
program perfect. 









Safety spring catch 
engages trigger- 
guard automatically 
as gun is inserted 














These holsters are made of the best 
grain cowhide and are fitted with a 
German Silver Safety catch 


Every holster is carefully moulded by 
hand to fit the particular Model for 
which it is made. Officially adopted * 
by the New Jersey State Police its 
serviceability has been well proven. 
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“Push The Botton=For Safety's Sake” 


AN EQUIPMENT STORY... S. E. Rink 


EAVY traffic at school crossings 
H is presenting an ever increasing 
problem to parents, school authorities 
and traff'c officials. Every year there 
are more and more cars, busses and 
trucks on the highways. All these 
vehicles are made to operate at high 
speeds and with great power. Streets 
and highways have been improved to 
take care of increased traffic, creating 
greater hazards to school children be- 
cause of inadequate protection. 

In an effort to rectify this situation 
the city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
installed 22 push button controlled, 
pedestrian operated traffic signals, 
which in the past year and a half have 
proved highly satisfactory. 

The signals, designed for dependable 
performance and easy operation by 
even the smallest school child, are 
regulated by a push button from the 
curb. Thus without stepping out into 
the street and on-coming traffic, cars 
can be halted to allow children to 
cross the street. 

In order to assure maximum ob- 
servance the signal is provided with 
two lighted heads—the top one is red, 
the bottom one is amber. During the 
periods of operation there is a constant 
flashing of the amber light. This oper- 
ates as a warning to the motorist and 
acts as a speed control through a 
school zone. The red light operates 
only after the push button has been 
actuated. 

The signal operation is similar to a 
regular stop light. Cars are stopped 
on the red light and not permitted 
to proceed until the signal returns 
to flashing amber. This flashing amber 
advises the motorist to proceed with 
caution. No green light is ever used to 
give the motorist complete clearance 
to go ahead. 

At the specified hours—before school 


Push Button Traffic Control increase safety. 


starts, during lunch hours, when school 
lets out in the afternoon—the signal 
automatically begins operation. The 
amber light starts flashing. The push 
button control is mounted in a tamper- 
proof housing near the crosswalk. In 
Cedar Rapids, a School Safety Patrol 
operates the signals. There are eleven 
boys, including a Captain and a Lieu- 
tenant on the patrol. The city police 
department helped train the boys by 
showing them films and talking to 
them on all phases of safety. 

In commenting on the signals, Mr. 
Clyde Parker, Superintendent of Cedar 
Rapid’s Schools, commended the boys 
for handling the traffic and safety pro- 
gram with a minimum of supervision. 
He pointed out that the “school is lo- 
cated directly on a main highway 
which carries a great deal of traffic 
daily. Despite this fact, all the stu- 
dents can now cross in complete safety 
—while only a small percentage of 
cars and trucks are required to stop 
for the signals. We don’t have traffic 
tie-ups here because the patrol boys 
allow students to cross only in large 
groups.” 

“This program has been a real char- 
acter builder for the boys on the patrol, 
and it has helped discipline in the 
school,” further remarked Mr. Parker. 
“It has taught our children that laws 
must be obeyed, and it has helped 
teach them the meaning of responsi- 
bility.” 

The signals, as designed and manu- 
factured by Crown Signals, Inc. of 
Cedar Rapids, operate in a 4-way cycle. 

First, the flashing amber turns to a 
steady amber, warning motorists of a 
light change. 

Second, the amber light turns off. 
Steady red light comes on for a pre- 
determined period. Traffic is stopped. 
After all cars have stopped, ample time 
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is allowed for the children to cross the 
street. 

Third, the steady red light contin- 
ues. Steady amber comes on for the 
balance of the stopping period. This 
warns the driver of another light 
change and warns the children not to 
enter the street. 

Fourth, both lights go off and the 
flashing amber returns for the re- 
mainder of the cycle. This gives the 
cars a guaranteed period of time in 
which to proceed at normal speed in 
the school zone. 

The time given to each step in the 
cycle may be varied, depending on the 
width of the street, the number of 
children who cross the street, and the 
amount of traffic. 

The Chief of Police in Cedar Rapids, 
William J. Kudrna. has pointed out 
that this type of signal has been suc- 
cessful because “traffic is never stopped 
unless school children are actually 
crossing the street; and traffic is as- 
sured of a minimum so-called ‘guar- 
anteed period’ of at least 30 seconds 
in every minute.” 

The Chief estimated that 66,000 cars 
pass the signals each day, and only 
£000 of them are actually stopped. 
Chief Kudrna said that the School 
Patrol system works well, “thus re- 
lieving squad cars and officer from 
devoting time to this problem during 
school hours.” 

For further information about Crown 
Signals, we surest vou contact the 
manufacturer, or circle #87 on the 
Readers’ Service Card. 


Traffic moves freely when needless “stops” are prevented. 
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HIs Is the twelfth issue of our 
hook and as we complete the first 
year of publication it would be most 
the aims and 
LAW AND 


editorial 


natural to review 
accomplishments — of 


ORDER. 


will have to wait until next month 


However. that 


because Christmas will soon be here, 
and since this is the only time in 
the year when we have the oppor- 
tunity to speak about the “once a 
year spirit it must not be by-passed. 

Regardless of how it may be com- 
mercialized or how it may be used 
as an excuse for carousing, Christmas 
is a religious holiday. It is the time 
that the Christian world celebrates 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

The Birth has many significances. 
and well known as the Christ story 
may be, each year a new truth or 
meaning is presented by the clergy. 
Both radio and_ television have 
recreated the advent in song and 
dramatic sequences. 

No one can deny that for a short 
period during the Christmas season 
people ARE different. There IS a 


From 


the Editor 


definite spirit that is undefinable. 
Going back into history to find the 
origin of this spirit would bring 
many interesting facts. 


It is assumed that the “spirit of 


giving” had as its source the gifts 
of the Magi. Giving is a great part 
of the Christmas season. 

At this time of the year there are 
two types of “givers.” One gives 
and expects a gift of equal value in 
return. The other gives because of 
the “goodness of his heart.” 

To some people, giving is not a 
trait confined to a special season. 
In the field of law enforcement there 
are a countless number of men who 
give of themselves daily, and do not 
get equal value in return: nor do 
they expect it. 

There are men who spend many 
of their “off” hours with youngsters, 
putting red marking tape on their 
bicycles and helping them grow into 
better citizens. Nor is their extra 
curriculum confined to duties with 
the public. In P.B.A. and associa- 
tions with fellow officers, many men 
give freely of their time to do chores 
that no one else wants to do. 

These are the unsung heroes of 
humanity who have the spirit of 
Christmas the year through. To them 


and to all our friends 


We Wish You the 
Merriest of Christmases 














LARGE . MEDIUM . SMALL 
FIT YOUR GUN TO YOUR HAND 





Get a “Sure Grip” on your Shooting 
with a “Sure Grip” on your gun! 







Write for literature. 


MERSHON COMPANY, INC. 
Glendale 5, California 


Since 1935 


"Sure Grip" Adapters provide 
uniform, form-fit gripping surface 
for grips of Colt and S&W pistols 
and revolvers. Easily installed. 
Black only. 


Price - $1.75 
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Random Shots: 


In our recent survey of what LAW 
AND ORDER readers wanted to read, 
high on the list were requests for 
articles on the delinquency problem. 
We have planned a series of articles 
which is almost complete; the January 
issue will present the introduction to 
the problem. The first article appear- 
ing in the February issue has been 
written by a Chief of Police. His article 
will represent the juvenile’s first con- 
tact with the law. The second article, 
written by a county judge, represents 
the court's intervention, and the third 
and last of the series will be written 
by a well known member of a Board 
of Control and will present the prison 
authorities’ view. We have titled these 
articles “‘Whose Problem Is It?’ This 
is something you won’t want to miss. 

Here’s another good public relations 
story—the kind in which action speaks 
louder than words. Last month a mem- 
ber of our staff and her husband were 
sightseeing in Washington, D. C. They 
were at the Arlington National Ceme- 
tary planning to make Mt. Vernon the 
next stop. They couldn’t find the right 
road to take when fortunately along 
same an Arlington County Police car. 
The husband flagged the patrol car 
and asked the officer for directions. 
The officer said that directions would 
be very complicated, but if the couple 
would follow his car when he turned 
around, he would lead the way. When 
they arrived at the highway both 
visitors admitted that the road would 
have been very hard to find indeed 
and gratefully thanked the officer with 
the number seven on his cap. This kind 
of courtesy makes the citizen aware of 
the service and helpfulness of the law 
enforcement officer. 

* * 

We clipped a news item from the 
paper which we think will interest you. 
Afons Siedehans of Munich, Germany 
has come up with an invention which 
he hopes will eliminate the drunken 
driver from the road. It consists of 
a meter that fits into the dash of the 
car and is attached to the motor. 
Before a driver can turn the ignition 
key he must breathe into a tube and 
if his breath contains alcohol the 
meter will dial “danger” and the auto 
won’t start. If the breath is ‘“moder- 
ately alcoholic” the gadget acts as a 
governor to hold the car down to 35 
mph at top speed. The invention is 
supposed to be displayed at the World 
Motor Sports Show, Madison Square 
Garden, February 20-24th. How about 
that now? 


News and Notes 
(Continued from Page 3) 
pective roosting areas with a chemical 
compound that would irritate the birds 
and be offensive to them. It is hoped 
that these new controls will bring re- 

lief to the harassed proprietors. 
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MORE POWER' 


YOU CAN HAVE IT 
with FEDERAL SIRENS 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 
to alert present day traffic. YOU NEED MORE POWER to penetrate 
and you get MORE POWER with a FEDERAL SIREN. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 
BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 
® Illinois State Police 
@ Chicago Park District Police 
®@ City of Chicago Police Department 
@ Cook County Highway Patrol 
@ The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 300 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INE. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET e CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 








